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clouds which had so long hung over her head were at once dispersed.
Conrad of Marpurg, a most holy and learned priest and an eloquent
pathetic preacher whose disinterestedness and love of holy poverty, mortified
life, and extraordinary devotion and spirit of prayer, rendered him a model
to the clergy of that age, was the person whom she chose for her spiritual
director, and to his advice she submitted herself in all things relating to
her spiritual concerns. This holy and experienced guide, observing how
deep root the seeds of virtue had taken in her soul, applied himself by
cultivating them to conduct her to the summit of Christian perfection, and
encouraged her in the path of mortification and penance, but was obliged
often to moderate her corporal austerities by the precept of obedience.
The landgrave also reposed an entire confidence in Conrad, and gave this
holy man the privilege of disposing of all ecclesiastical benefices in the
prince's gift. Elizabeth, with her pious husband's consent, often rose in
the night to pray, and consecrated great part of her time to her devotions,
insomuch that on Sundays and holidays she never allowed herself much
leisure to dress herself. The rest of her time, which was not spent in
prayer or reading, she devoted to works of charity, and to spinning or
carding wool, in which she would only work very coarse wool for the use
of the poor or of the Franciscan friars. The mysteries of the life and
sufferings of our Saviour were the subject of her most tender and daily
meditation. Weighing of what importance prayer and mortification or
penance are in a spiritual life, she studied to make her prayer virtually
continual by breaking forth into fervent acts of compunction and divine
love amidst all her employments. The austerity of her life surpassed that
of recluses. When she sat at table, next to the landgrave, to dissemble her
abstinence from flesh and savoury dishes, she used to deceive the attention
of others by discoursing with the guests or with the prince, carving for
others, sending her maids upon errands, often changing her plates, and a
thousand other artifices. Her meal frequently consisted only of bread and
honey or a dry crust, with a cup of the smallest wine or the like; especially
when she dined privately in her chamber with two maids, who voluntarily
followed her rules as to diet. She never ate but what came out of her own
kitchen, that she might be sure nothing was mixed contrary to the severe
rales she had laid down; and this kitchen she kept out of her own private
purse, not to be the least charge to her husband. She was a great enemy
to rich apparel, though in compliance to the landgrave, she on certain public
occasions conformed in some degree to the fashions of the court. When
ambassadors came from her father, the King of Hungary, her husband
desired her not to appear in that homely apparel which she usually wore;
tmt she prevailed upon him to suffer it; and God was pleased to give so
extraordinary a gracefulness to her person, that the ambassadors were
exceedingly struck at the comeliness and majesty of the appearance she